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GOOD WORDS.—XLVII. 


The soul that looks to pleasure as the supreme good 
of life, is like the growth upon the stony ground on 
which the seed of the sower fell and immediately 
sprang up, because it had no depth of earth; but 
when the sun was up it was scorched, and because it 
had no root, it withered away. 


—ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
1892. 








THANKSGIVING. 
Now gracious plenty rules the board, 
And in the purse is gold, 
By multitudes, in glad accord, 
Thy giving is extolled. 
Ah, suffer me to thank thee, Lord, 
For what thou dost withhold! 


I thank thee that howe’er we climb 
There yet is something higher, 

That though through all our reach of time 
We to the stars aspire, 

Still, still, beyond us burns sublime 
The pure sidereal fire! 


I thank thee for the unexplained, 
The hope that lies before, 

The victory that is not gained— 
O Father, more and more 

I thank thee for the unattained— 
The good we hunger for! 


I thank thee for the voice that sings 
To inner depths of being, 
For all the upward spread of wings, 
From earthly bondage freeing; 
For mystery—the dream of things 
Beyond our power of seeing. 
—Florence Earle Coates. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


The first conference of the Association, for the cur- 
rent school year, met at Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Eleventh month 18th. It was well attended by 
teachers and members of educational committees of 
the city schools and by representatives of many 
other Friends’ schools. 

After the minutes of the last conference were 
read, the chairman, Dr. Joseph Swain, announced 
that it had been the policy of the executive commit- 
tee, in arranging this program, that the discussion 
should be among our own people, and for that reason 
no representative from ‘the larger educational world 
appeared on the program. 

The first subject presented for consideration was 
“The Value of the Parents’ Opinion on School Prob- 
lems; how it may be obtained, its value in school dis- 
cipline, in shaping courses of study, in athletics and 
in the social life of the school.” 





J. Eugene Baker opened the discussion, speaking 
briefly on each topic. Sympathetic co-operation be- 
tween parents and teachers is necessary for the child’s 
good. The parent as well as the teacher should aim 
to know the less familiar side of the child’s life. 
While the parents’ views should have great weight 
in determining the athletic policy of a school, and 
should be regarded in arranging the course of study, 
they should not be allowed to dictate the policy of 
the school management. 

Emma J. Broomell said that she considered the 
home, not the school, the greatest educational foree. 
The school takes the child in the middle of his course, 
without knowing what his educational environment 
has been during the first six years of his life, and 
grave misunderstandings may arise unless the teacher 
comes in intimate contact with the home life. 

Ferris W. Price called attention to the fact that 
when children start to school they sometimes develop 
characteristics unknown to the parent, and in these 
cases the school can greatly aid the home. 

John L. Carver spoke of the institutional aspect of 
education. Schools have been in advance of other 
industries in recognizing that their success depends 
largely on the loyal interest of every one connected 
with them. This loyalty should extend to teachers, 
pupils and parents. In this age, when devotion to 
home has been lost through shifting from house to 
house, or worse, from apartment house to apartment 
house, the school may become the permanent center 
to which the pupils’ and parents’ interests return. 

Elizabeth Lloyd aroused a very spirited discussion 
by saying that she had observed that it was far wiser 
for the teacher to be receptive than communicative 
in talking about the child with a parent, and that her 
comments should be confined to the child’s virtues. 
Dr. Joseph Walton responded that this was undoubt- 
edly true if the teacher was most interested in his 
own comfort, but that great harm resulted from feed- 
ing children and parents on an inflated diet of praise 
during the child’s early school life. It is this mis- 
taken diplomacy which gives those most interested a 
wrong idea of the capacity and ability of the pupil 
and leads surely to disappointment in later life, when 
the truth must come out. Emma Speakman Webster 
said that if the right relations were maintained be- 
tween parents and teachers the truth could and 
should be voiced. Prof. Baker added that there were 
times when the teacher, by reason of his better under- 
standing of the case, must stand between the child 
and his parents. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond spoke on the social phase 
of the question. She cited a remark made by one 
who is neither a parent nor teacher, that others are 
often better aids in the child’s development than the 
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mother, for in her inmost heart every mother wants 
her child to have its own way. Dean Bond urged 
that the college has a right to assume that one rea- 
son for sending young people to college is that they 
may be protected from the social life of the home. 
While it requires moral strength on the part of 
parents to refuse money to their children, no better 
opportunity than college years can be found for 
teaching the judicious use of money. 

Elizabeth Stover, of the Brooklyn Friends’ School, 
said that while parents’ meetings were of great value 
in securing a co-operative spirit, it is practically found 
that those parents most desired do not come, and so 
the teacher must go to the home in order to under- 
stand the parental influence. The parents’ point of 
view regarding the amount which the child can 
assimilate is always valuable. 

The second topic, “ Should Ancient Languages be 
Prescribed or Elective in Friends’ Schools?” was in- 
troduced by Milton Jackson, who said that in his 
judgment no Latin should be required, but that it 
should be elective in Friends’ schools. The import- 
ance of the study of Latin and Greek dates from a 
time when the higher institutions of learning limited 
their work to those preparing for professional life. 
Greek has already been eliminated from high school 
requirements, and Latin should follow it. The his- 
torical value of Roman literature is more easily and 
understandingly acquired through the medium of a 
familiar language, hence the only value of Latin is 
its presentation of the relationship of parts of speech, 
and it by no means deserves the important place 
given it in the schools. 

Prof. Ferris W. Price spoke from the teacher’s 
standpoint on this question. He said he feared the 
present diffuseness in education was almost as dan- 
gerous as the former narrowness. Latin and mathe- 
matics are uniformly good in fostering intellectual 
ability. They demand and actually elicit the most 
constant and clearest thinking. Country schools hav- 
ing only one or two teachers must be governed by 
circumstances in the teaching of Latin, but our 
larger schools should require Latin for their first high 
school year, and then offer an elective course with- 
out it. 

Dr. Walton stated that he had no personal inclina- 
tion toward either Latin or mathematics, but urged 
that we keep in mind that our schools are not only 
training men and women to make a living, but train- 
ing them to live. Most persons will make a living by 
dealing with things, others will make a larger living 
by dealing with people. For that larger living keen 
insight and clear thinking are necessary, and there is 
no medium so good as the study of a dead language 
for developing these capacities. Friends’ schools 
especially need to offer this training, since all their 
pupils are to become ministers and teachers. 

Elizabeth Stover welcomed this utilitarian view of 
the study of Latin, and introduced the teacher of 
Latin from the Brooklyn Friends’ School, who spoke 
of the interesting work carried on in that school with 
children from twelve to fifteen years old. 

Dr. Levi Taylor made a plea for a broader training, 
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and deplored the modern tendency for specialization 
from the cradle. He said that in the graduate classes 
of Johns Hopkins University men doing the best 
work in science had had a broad classical training, 
while those in the Greek and Latin departments had 
had fairly good scientific training. 

Louis B. Ambler also spoke of the value of a broad 
course of study, and emphasized the value of ancient 
over modern languages in mental growth. 

George H. Nutt voiced the other side of the ques- 
tion, and said we might very easily overestimate the 
value of Latin in the making of great men. One 
year of Latin cannot enlarge the vocabulary, and un- 
less the subject is to be mastered it should not be 
begun. 

Prof. Morden, himself a science teacher, would 
choose Latin in preference to science if only one 
could be taught. 

William W. Birdsall said that while commercially 
it was not expedient for Friends’ schools to insist 
upon a Latin requirement, in the interests of educa- 
tion any other course should be made difficult to 
elect. 

After Benjamin F. Battin and George L. Maris 
had expressed the opinion that there should be a 
Latin requirement, Prof. Ambler suggested a motion, 
and by an informal vote the minimum requirement 
in Latin was fixed at one year. 

Maraaret Eves, Assistant Clerk. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROFESSIONAL MINIS- 
TRY IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


When we pass over to the Epistles of Ignatius we 
leave prophets and inspired teachers in the dim 
background, and we find the entire stress of this im- 
passioned man, who writes as he is on his way to die 
in the Roman arena, put upon the establishment of 
the single bishop as the authoritative minister and 
head of the local Church. Ignatius was possessed of a 
passion to leave behind him an authoritatively organ- 
ized Church. He had no faith that a body gathered 
together on the loose basis of brotherhood and fel- 
lowship, and obedience to an invisible Head could 
survive in the midst of chaotic beliefs and growing 
heresies. He puts the bishop—who, let it be dis- 
tinctly remembered, is at this time merely the head 
of a local Church, that is to say, the pastor of a par- 
ish—he puts the bishop in the place of Christ. He 
even says, “ Your bishop presides in the place of 
God.” And again: “ Ye are subject to the bishop as 
to Jesus Christ.” Again: “ Reverence the deacons as 
appointed by Jesus Christ and the bishop as Jesus 
Christ.” 

It takes little study of Ignatius to see that the 
thing which has raised the professional minister—i.e., 
the bishop—to such importance in the mind of Ig- 
natius was the great importance which he attached to 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Already here 
during the first quarter of the second century the 
sacramental bread is called “ the medicine of immor- 
tality "—baptism is the medicinal bath of regenera- 
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tion. It was vain to expect to maintain a spiritually- 
conceived ministry when the loftiest figure in the 
Church had already laid the foundation for the sub- 
stitution of an incomprehensible magic in place of 
the direct work of the divine Spirit upon the human 
soul. It is a long way from Paul’s conception of the 
believer as a living Temple of the Holy Spirit to the 
belief that spiritual life is imparted in a magical way 
to those who eat the Lord’s Supper at the hands of a 
divinely-appointed priest who has taken the place of 
the absent Christ—but all that transformation has 
come in one century. As soon as the celebration of 
the Supper became the central point in worship 
there was no longer any possibility of maintaining the 
old order of a spiritually-directed commurity. A 
visible head was now a necessity. - Note the logic of 
Ignatius: “ There is but one Eucharist. For there 
is one flesh, and one cup into the unity of his blood; 
one altar, as there is one bishop.” “ Let that be a 
proper eucharist which is administered by the bishop 
or by one to whom he has entrusted it.” “ It is not 
lawful without the bishop either to baptize or to cele- 
brate a love feast.” 

Another influence which counted for almost more 
than did this exaggerated importance of the sacra- 
ment toward the complete change of the ministry, 
and the elevation of the minister to a priest with 
authority, was the need which the Church felt for 
authority in dealing with false doctrine. This ten- 
dency is already decidedly apparent in the pastoral 
epistles. Faith was beginning to be regarded as a 
definite body of doctrine to be held and handed on. 
The original idea of faith as the heart’s attachment, 
and the obedience of the will, to Christ, was passing 
away and giving place to the lower view. Then, as 
im every age since, there were men who taught doc- 
trine which did not ring true to the ears of those who 
were fighting the battles of the faith. The second 
century was remarkably prolific in speculation. New 
ideas sprang up in a night like mushrooms. The air 
was full of theories. While the Church was still in its 
swaddling clothes it found itself in a life and death 
struggle with gnosticism. It was one of the most 
serious enemies which has yet confronted Christian- 
ity. The seeds of it were certainly afloat when the 
Timothies were written, and we hear already of the 
dangerous “ gnosis—falsely so called.” How should 
this and kindred heresies be met? is the problem. By 
the proclamation of the truth—Christ would have 
said. By the demonstration and power of the ever- 
living spirit—Paul would have said. But already 
faith in the conquering power of the Spirit was dying 
out. Christians did not dare to rest their case on the 
mere announcement of truth which rested solely on 
their heart’s conviction of its truth. They fell back 
to the basis of official authority and the authority of 
tradition. “ The faith” assumed the importance of 
a fetish. It was the sacred thing which had fallen 
from the heavens. Christ had tented among men for 
a few brief years, but the tent was folded and he 
was gone. But the one comunication which God had 
made through him was in the hands of the Church. 
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The possession of it, they believed, made the church 
a Church. Now how could it be kept absolutely pure 
and unchanged in a world where error and heresy are 
as thick as thistledown in the early summer? A 
way to accomplish that must be found. 

Well, the authoritative clergy seemed the only 
way. ‘The appeal was first made to the authority of 
the apostles. But the apostles were dead and it was 
possible to interpret their writings in diverse ways. 
There could be no ground of certainty unless there 
was somebody still in the Church who could speak 
with the same authority that the apostles possessed, 
and who could guarantee that the doctrine of the 
Church had come down unchanged. Already in 
Irenzeus, who died at the end of the second century, 
we are told that “ truth has come down by means of 
the succession of the bishops.” When the Church 
emerged from its battle with gnosticism the bishop 
was supreme, and the idea of his succession in the 
apostolic line was well established, and with it the 
view that faith is the deposit of truth received 
through the apostles and preserved by the hierarchy 
of the Church. 

There was, however, one great uprising during the 
first three centuries against the officialism and eccle- 
siasticism which was slowly usurping the place of the 
Holy Spirit, and which was banishing the prophet 
and spiritual teacher from the Church. There is 
some evidence that, spite of the remarkable growth 
of the power and authority of the hierarchy, still 
there was throughout the second century a sporadic 
lay ministry and groups of persons who held. for 
prophecy against priesthood. But one sees at once 
how difficult it would be for both to live in the same 
house. What is to happen if a prophet speaking with 
the inspiration of God conflicts with a priest who has 
the inherited authority of an apostle. How shall the: 
Church exercises be orderly if the entire administra- 
tion of worship may at any time be interrupted by 
the voice of a prophet who has received a message ? 
The Apostolic Constitutions were apparently written 
to settle the final authority upon the clergy. Here is 
a passage from B. 3, chap. 10: “ We do not permit 
the laity to perform any of the offices belonging 
to the priesthood, as, for instance, neither the sacri- 
fice, nor baptism, nor laying on of hands . . . for no 
one taketh this honor to himself but he that is called 
of God. A person who seizes upon such an office him- 
self shall undergo the punishment of Uzziah.” The 
punishment of Corah is also cited. 

Just as the Church was straining every nerve to 
bring its organization to perfection there came the 
crisis to which I have alluded—i.e., a sweeping reac- 
tion against the exclusive domination of the hier- 
archy. The historical movement has been called 
Montanism, from Montanus, one of its leaders. The 
protest came first from the simple Christians of 
Phrygia. It gathered volume and spread rapidly into 
Northern Africa, and even into Italy. It was a spon- 
taneous reaction against a professional ministry and 
a priestly system, and more than that, it was a fresh 
manifestation of the present, immediate revelation 
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of the Spirit—a re-assertion of the order of the 
prophet in the divine economy of the Church. Under 
this new inspiration a lay ministry sprang up. Young 
and old, men and maidens, began to prophesy. The 
solid organization of the hierarchy was for a time 
seriously threatened. One of the ablest champions 
for the authoritative Church, Tertullian, a man who 
had done more than almost any other person to forge 
the links in the argument for a Catholic Church 
resting on authority became now the champion of 
Montanism. He now held that official position in the 
Chureh does not confer any powers which are not 
possessed by ordinary members of the Christian com- 
munity. “ Where there are three Christians,” he 
writes, “ though they be laymen, there is a Church.” 
Montanism, however, with its noble protest against 
professionalism and official tyranny, with its manifes- 
tation of the actual presence of the Spirit was erratic, 
and its truth was sadly mixed with confusion and 
error. It was doomed to failure. It beat its wings 
in vain against the iron bars of organization. The 
whole genius of the empire was toward organization. 
The solid front of paganism seemed to demand a 
solid piece of machinery which could batter it down. 
One can only speculate upon the future of the Church 
as it would have been if these Quakers of the third 
century had triumphed. When this last attempt to 
resist the hierarchy had failed, this last struggle to 
construct the spiritual society as a fellowship of per- 
sons obedient to the Spirit was beaten, the organiza- 
tion of the Church was pushed to completion without 
serious interruption. We need not follow its history 
farther. 

It needs but a word in conclusion: The Church be- 
came an ecclesiastic system with an order of priests 
sluply because men lost faith in the continued pres- 
ence of Christ through the Holy Spirit. So long as 
Christians knew that they were living and moving and 
having their being in God, they were all possessed of 
gifts, all had something to share. As soon as the 
sense of the divine presence vanished from men’s 
hearts their religion underwent a complete transfor- 
mation. Magic and mystery took the place_of the 
free communication. Christ was present only in the 
bread and the wine, in the bath of regeneration. Im- 
mediately the administration of these rites became 
supremely important. Once the “ Lord’s Supper ” 
had been a common, joyous meal; now it was a mys- 
terious rite. As it stereotyped, the minister became 
an official. Once faith had been the soul’s response 
to a divine presence. Now it was the acceptance of 
a communication once delivered to men who heard at 
first hand. As faith changed to a deposit of doctrine 
the authoritative official became a necessity. For cen- 
turies the Church has remained almost undisturbed 
in its organization with its professional ministry. 
Will the apostolic idea ever revive and ever prevail ? 
Will the prophetic ministry ever supplant the priest- 
hood? It will, if the direct consciousness of the di- 
vine presence ever comes to be a fact, as it once was, 
in the hearts of the primitive Christians. 


Rorvs M. Jones. 





Haverford, Pa. 





VIEW AND REVIEW OF A GREAT 
REFORM.—V. 


THE MOB ERA. 


While the abolition movement was rapidly spread- 
ing and progressing, internal criticism and disturb- 
ance began to show themselves. In the main the 
critics were clergymen, and their communicants, those 
who disliked what they thought was the too plain 
speaking of Garrison and The Liberator, especially in 
the shape of sharp and pointed arraignment of the 
backwardness of churches and clergy in taking hold 
of the reform. The result was the organization of a 
new society, called The American Union for the Re- 
lief and Improvement of the Colored Race. This 
society had no radical fangs to be drawn to prevent 
its being dangerous to anybody, and it never created 
more than a small division and diversion in the ranks, 
still it did in a measure weaken the movement, and 
prepared the way for other diversions and divisions 
to come. 

Many abolitionists cautioned Garrison “ not to be 
too uncharitable or too harsh in passing judgment on 
the new society.” He thought he let it off easily by 
describing it “as cold and proud in its spirit, defec- 
tive in its organization, corrupt in its origin, deceitful 
in its object and delusive in its action.” 

The vigor and venom of the pro-slavery element 
of the country more than kept pace with the growth 
of the abolition movement. It was almost impossible 
to get places in which to hold anti-slavery meetings in 
most of the cities of the North. A sum of money 
was raised with which to sow the country knee-deep 
with abolition literature. As these prints of various 
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. sorts and sizes went on their mission through the 


mails, a feeling of consternation possessed the slave 
oligarchy. Some of this matter was purloined from 
post offices and publicly burned; in other cases the 
literature was arbitrarily suppressed by post office 
officials, and generally with either the consent or con- 
nivance of the department at Washington. Demands 
from the South were increased that the North sup- 
press anti-slavery publications, and punish those who 
were guilty of printing and circulating them. It was 
alleged that such literature was intended to excite 
slaves to insurrection, although the publications of 
the Anti-Slavery Society explicitly discouraged a 
resort to force on the part of the slaves. The Gover- 
nor of Alabama made a demand for the requisition of 
the New York agent of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, as a criminal, that he might be taken South 
and punished. In 1836, President Jackson, in his 
message, completely surrendered to the un-American 
spirit which would stifle the freedom of the press. 
After a tearful animadversion about the misguided 
persons who were upsetting things in the slavehold- 
ing States, he said: “I would . . . respectfully sug- 
gest the propriety of passing such a law as will pro- 
hibit, under severe penalties, the circulation in the 
Southern States, through the mail, of incendiary pub- 
lications intended to instigate the slaves to insurrec- 
tion.” The secular newspapers in general, and many 
religious papers in particular, traduced and castigated 
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the abolitionists, and in this way excited and stimu- 
lated the public mind to those deeds of outrage which 
were a disgrace to nineteenth century civilization. It 
seems almost certain that had it not been for the 
insane wrath of the pro-slavery apologists the work 
of the anti-slavery agitators might have failed for 
want of proper advertising. 


The year 1835 ushered in the mob era of the anti- 
slavery conflict. On the 21st of Tenth month in that 
year a mob made an assault on the meeting place of 
the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society. The meet- 
ing was broken up, Garrison e: aptured, most roughly 
and shamefully used, and finally locked up in jail, 
really to keep him from the fury of the mob. A 
trumped-up charge of being implicated in a riotous 
assembly was made against him, for form’s sake, and 
he was summarily discharged. He left the city at 
the request of the authorities to prevent further dis- 
turbance of the peace. The mob spirit ran riot for 
a number of years, bearing fruit in the murder of 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, at Alton, Illinois, the burning of 
Pennsylvania Hall in Philadelphia in 1837, with 
various exhibitions of riot and violence in different 
parts of the conntry. It may be said, we believe, 
with complete truthfulness, that in no ease did the 
municipal authorities make reasonable or successful 
efforts to quell the mobs while in action, or to detect 
and punish their perpetrators after the disturbance 
was over. In not a few cases, if imprisonment was 
suffered by anybody, it was the victim and not the 
votary of the mob. 


In 1836 it was announced that a new Anti-Slavery 


Society was launched on its career every day, and 
that in spite of opposition from without and dissen- 
sions from within. In 1837 the petition movement 
reached its height. This was an effort on the part of 
the opponents of slavery to petition Congress regard- 
ing every conceivable phase of the institution of slav- 
ery regarding which it was felt the national legisla- 
ture had jurisdiction, from the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia down. With praise- 
worthy persistence and regularity the petitions were 
sent to Congress, even though the petitioners had 
reason to believe they would fall on deaf ears. But to 
test the right of petition was a fundamental purpose. 
The venerable John Quincy Adams, ex-President, 
became the recipient of these petitions, and faithfully 
served the cause in this way. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, however, repeatedly refused to receive the 
petitions, and every one that was tossed back to the 
people thus unceremoniously only helped to arouse 
and solidify the public conscience. 


THE POLITICAL PERIOD. 


As we are writing a review and not a history many 
details must be passed over without even a reference, 
for we are approaching the most suggestive and in- 
teresting period in the history of the reform, and 
that when it became a political issue and a partisan 
disturber. It is not easy to tell just who first 
launched the political phase of the movement, but 
the need of it was made evident as year by year the 
parties and the ‘caders became more subservient to 
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the slave oligarchy. Up to 1839 great hopes were 
entertained that the magnetic and popular Henry 
Clay could be depended upon to assist the side of 
freedom, not by becoming an out and out abolition- 
ist, but by favoring those restrictions and gradual! 
assaults on the slave power which appealed to certain 
political elements in the North. In that year he 
made a speech in the Senate touching the petitions 
for abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and practically burned what few anti-slav ery bridges 
may have been behind him. In this speech he laid 
down the famous proposition, “ That is property 
which the law declares to be property.” It now be- 
came certain that if any stand was to be successfully 
taken in Congress against even the non-extension of 
slave territory, and the mitigating of the evils of slav- 
ery, political action, organized and persistent, must 
follow. 

James G. Birney was born in Danville, Kentucky, 
in 1792. He became a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, prepared for the law, and practiced in Ken- 
tucky and Alabama. In 1833 he freed his slaves, 
became an agent of the Colonization Society, but later 
adopted distinct abolition views, and in 1836 started 
The Philanthropist, an anti-slavery paper, publishing 
it in Cincinnati. Several times his office was wrecked 
by a mob, and in 1837 he was elected secretary of the 
American Anti- ‘Slavery Society. Around Birney the 
political phase of the movement logically clustered. 
He was'one of the first to urge political action, and 
even separate party action. Between the wing of the 
anti-slavery army lead by Birney, and the wing led 
by Garrison there was intense hostility. Garrison op- 
posed political action, and it seemed utterly impossi- 
ble for him to understand the political phases of the 
movement. He held that the end to be accomplished 
was to be entirely effected by moral agencies and an 
appeal to conscience. Political ac tivity was based on 
a recognition of Gradualism, and he was an “ imme- 
diatist ” in all his being. His whole philosophy is 
pressed in this forceful sentence: “ Gradualism in 
theory is perpetuity in practice.” 

The admission of women as delegates to abolition 
conventions alienated the conservative abolitionists 
and disgusted many, but the contention, the division 
and the bitterness which characterized the contro- 
versy between the political and the Garrisonian abo- 
litionists was most intense. Criticism and counter- 
criticism was freely indulged in, and yet the cause 
marched on in spite of the adverse conditions. 

When the Liberty Party was organized Birney was 
its logical candidate. He was first nominated for 
President in 1840, but polled only 7,069 votes. In 
1844 he was nominated again, polled 62,263 votes 
in the whole country, 15,812 of which were cast in 
the State of New York. This caused the defeat of 
Henry Clay, the political idol of the Whigs, and made 
the little Abolition Party the target for the abuse of 
the politicians. Almost exactly the same thing hap- 
pened in 1884, when John P. St. John, candidate of 
the Prohibition Party, polled a phenomenal vote in 
New York, and defeated the Republican idol for the 
Presidency, James G. Blaine. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 








RELATION OF PRINCIPALS AND SCHOOL 
COMMITTEES. 

Tue primary function of a school committee is to 
provide for the best interests of the school under its 
charge in every possible way. This must include the 
selection of suitable instructors, the provision of ade- 
quate buildings and equipment, the extension of the 
field of usefulness of the school, the wise manage- 
ment of its finances, the consideration of measures 
designed to promote greater efficiency. When the 
principal is selected, he or she becomes at once a ¢o- 
partner in interest with the committee in all things 
pertaining to the welfare of the school. The princi- 
pal wants suitable buildings and material equipment, 
desires the support of an able corps of.teachers, 
wants to increase the attendance, is anxious to make 
his school conform to the best educational standards. 

But in spite of the parallelism of interests, there 
exists, in the case of some of our schools, a strong 
tendency to separate the functions of school commit- 
tees and school principals. It is not always the cus- 
tom for principals to attend meetings of the commit- 
tees where the interests of the schools are considered. 
Sometimes the committee makes decisions and con- 
veys them to the principal as if he were merely a ser- 
vant hired to do their bidding. He in turn allows the 
responsibility of many things which ought to be his 
concern to rest wholly upon the committee in charge, 
because he has no voice in decisions. 

We shall make slow headway in advancing the real 
interests of Friends’ schools until the close mutual 
interest of committees and principals is recognized 
and acted upon in their government. Indifferent 
committees sometimes turn all responsibility of de- 
cision and financial success over to the principal, and 
the school becomes a personal not a Society enter- 
prise, depending for its success upon the capacity of 
the incumbent in office, and liable to become unsta- 
ble upon his withdrawal. Other committees guard 
jealously their executive prerogative. They meet 
and decide matters without the full and intimate 
knowledge of conditions that only the principal can 
have, frequently spending much time over some mat- 
ter that the principal’s knowledge of detail could set 
at rest in a few minutes, or making decisions which 
must afterward be reversed because they do not fit 
the case. Neither method of procedure is productive 
of the best results. 


The committee as an overseeing and executive 
body insures steadiness in school policy, and prevents 
any hasty and ill-considered individual action; but no 
school committee can know intimately the needs and 
conditions of the school as the principal should know 
them. Whenever a committee meet, except to name 
a principal, they can greatly increase their efficiency 
and lighten their labors by having their chosen execu- 
tive present and participating as a necessary part of 
the meeting, and allowing no important decision as 
to school policy to be reached without a full and free 
discussion of the subject in a meeting of which the 
principal forms a part. By this means the frequent 
misunderstandings of each other’s intentions would 
be avoided, and time would be saved; for the com- 
mittee would not need to spend any time upon con- 
jectured conditions in the school, nor upon formu- 
lating instructions and questions to be conveyed to 
the principal. The responsibility which sometimes 
drops between the two factors of school management 
would be more effectively borne by both, and the 
interest of co-partnership would develop more ability 
and grasp of the work than can possibly result from 
the master and servant attitude of committee and 
principal. 

It is reasonable to suppose that properly qualified 
principals are better fitted to select their own assist- 
ants, and pass upon the value of their work, than the 
committees, yet they sometimes do not share this pre- 
rogative. In questions dealing with school discipline, 
if the principal’s voice is not capable of being the 
wisest factor in the committee’s deliberations, he 
ought to be relieved of his position. In shaping the 
policy and extension of the school’s usefulness the 
two governing factors naturally go hand in hand. 


Where there is not this close relation of associated 
executive interests, it is to some extent due to the 
willingness of principals to let the committee take all 
the responsibility they will, and be themselves re- 
lieved of the harassing cares of finance and extend- 
ing the number of pupils. To succeed in the strenu- 
ous position of a school principal, the person who 
seeks it should be willing to undertake all its respon- 
sibilities. Under our system he does not undertake 
them alone, but there is no department of the execu- 
tive work to which he is called, except perpetuating 
his own appointment, in which he may not to advan- 
tage share. 


In general, school committees would naturally 
take the initiative in asking principals to attend meet- 
ings and inviting their co-operative interest in all 
school matters. This has been done in several in- 
stances, we believe with satisfactory results. If, how- 
ever, the committees seem slow to take this step, it 
becomes suitable for principals to ask for opportuni- 
ties from time to time to talk over school matters 
with their committees. In whatever way it is brought 
about, only good to the schools, greater faithfulness 
and interest on the part of principals, and more intel- 
ligent helpfulness on the part of committees, will 
result from the development of a closer relationship 
between the two. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


The friends of Swarthmore College rejoice over 
the announcement of the gift of $50,000 to the col- 
lege by the late Joseph E. Gillingham, whose will 
was recently probated at Norristown, Pa. “ He 
requests, but does not direct, that part of the income 
of this legacy may be used for free scholarships for 
meritorious students.” In advance of the decision of 
the Board of Managers no one is authorized to say 
what use will be made of that part of the interest on 
the funds which is to be used at the discretion of the 
Board. It is safe to say, however, that they will, in 
this, as in other cases, so far as specified, follow im- 
plicitly the will of the donor. So far as the fund is 
unrestricted by the donor it will probably be placed 
in the ge neral endowment fund and the interest ex- 
pended on the maintenance of the college. The 
$600,000 endowment completed last commencement 
places Swarthmore College on a sound footing. It 
is most gratifying that the income from this new gift 
can be used in part in doing something in the direc- 
tion of strengthening the college in at least one of the 
many things which the friends of the college are so 
anxious to secure. 


While some are waiting helplessly till the great 
universities and the President find a way to elimi- 
nate “ brutality and foul play ” from football, while 
“ preserving the essential, manly and vigorous char- 
acteristics of the game,” a wholesome movement has 
set in among some of the smaller institutions. The 
student body of the San José, Cal., High School have 
passed resolutions barring football till more stringent 
rules are enacted, and every school in the county has 
abandoned football. The students of the Nebraska 
Central College, at Omaha, Neb., have decided by a 
unanimous vote to eliminate football, the students 
proclaiming a “ desire for self-supporting athletics, 
for clean sport and for noble manhood.” This method 
of dealing with an evil, by getting ourselves clear of 
it as individuals, or as groups of individuals, without 
waiting for a law to be made or a fashion to be set, 
is quite the Friendly way and one that must appeal 
to our Friends’ schools. Prompt and decisive action 
by our schools would not only be consistent, but 
would also have some wholesome influence on neigh- 
boring institutions, if not a national influence. 


The New York State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections advocated as a remedy for dependence 
the keeping of all criminals at work, and the placing 
of the tenement-bred insane upon farms. Samuel J. 
Barrows, president of the International Prison Con- 
gress, said that the only correction for the prison idle- 
ness is the centralization of all prison industries and 
placing all prisoners violating State laws under State 
control. He urged that all prisoners should be re- 
leased only tentatively, and that professional crimi- 
nals and incorrigible offenders should be permanently 
segregated by the State. 


There was a.other in the 


“poverty parade ” 
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streets of London on the afternoon of the 20th. From 
9,000 to 6,000 unemployed men and a few women 
marched along the Thames embankment to Hyde 
Park, where they listened to speeches and adopted 
resolutions condemning charity as a cure for lack of 
employment and demanding the summoning of Par- 
liament to initiate works of national utility. Red 
flags were seen and banners bearing such devices as 
“ curse your charity, we want work,” and “ there is a 
limit to human endurance ”’; but the march was quite 
orderly and the strong force of police on duty had 
little to do. 


The American Federation of Labor, in its annual 
convention in Pittsburg last week, declared its con- 
victions on many subjects. There were two new de- 
partures. One of these was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion favoring woman suffrage as a necessary step 
toward raising women’s wages to a level with men’s; 
the other was a declaration that every candidate for 
public office in the United States who is not a friend 
of the laborer should be strongly opposed and de- 
feated for the office for which he is candidate. Other 
resolutions favored enforcement to the letter of the 
Chinese exclusion laws, the legalizing of the eight- 
hour day in all Government shops, the abolition of 
convict labor where it competes with union manufac- 
tured goods, and the enactment of better laws in 
many States for the regulation of child labor. A 
resolution opposing President Roosevelt’s freight 
regulation plans was laid on the table. 


Chentung Liang Cheng, Minister from China to 
the United States, in an address before the Mer- 
chants’ Club of Chicago, arraigned the exclusion law 
and the immigration regulations applying to the 
Chinese, for the reason that, aside from the five 
classes named in the expired treaty of 1894, namely, 
students, merchants, teachers, travelers and officials, 
the following classes of Chinese cannot enter the 
United States: bankers, lawyers, journalists, priests, 
physicians, dentists, insurance brokers and traveling 
commercial agents. China is willing that the labor- 
ing classes should be exeluded. It is a question 
whether even these should be kept out when help is 
so hard to get on the farms all over our country, in- 
doors as well as out; but certainly there is no justice 
in excluding the classes mentioned by the Chinese 
minister, nor would there ever have been any thought 
of such exclusion if China had been in a position to 
demand her rights. 


The peaceful settlement of labor troubles is mak- 
ing slow but sure progress. At the beginning of the 
year 1905 twenty-four States had passed laws for in- 
dustrial arbitration or conciliation. Four States pro- 
vide for local arbitration, with no permanent agency 
therefor; four provide for permanent district or 
county boards established by private parties; five 
arrange for arbitration or conciliation through State 
commissioners of labor; seventeen have a special 
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State board or commission for the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes. 


It is gratifying to note that Secretary Bonaparte 
does not believe the United States needs a big navy. 
He has decided to reject the recommendation of the 
General Board, of which Admiral Dewey is presi- 
dent, for the construction of three new battleships 
of 18,000 tons displacement, and the proposed en- 
largement of some of the ships now in use. He 
thinks it will be sufficient to add a new ship only when 
an old ship goes out of commission. In this conclu- 
sion there is little doubt that Congress and the great 
majority of lis countrymen will uphold him. 

In Japan the number of unemployed, following the 
return of the troops, estimated at 700,000 men, is 
causing uneasiness in view of the industrial depres- 
sion and the unlikelihood of a revival in business in 
the near future. 


“ One way our Government might aid the Russian 
sufferers,” suggests “ A. H. L.” (these initials being 
the same as those of the President of the Universal 
Peace Union), in the Public Ledger of Philadelphia, 
*“ would be to give the use free of one or more war 
vessels to go to Russia and free passage and expenses 
of three commissionérs to carry goods, food and 
money for the sufferers and see that they are properly 
distributed to them and relief afforded. The ecom- 
mission could investigate the condition of the suffer- 
ers and report; it could also see if there could be land 
given in British America and the United States 
where the Jews could find homes and be agricultur- 
ists, and ascertain if they could be enabled to emi- 
grate from the oppression and persecution that exists 
in Russia. I feel confident the means would be forth- 
coming, irrespective of creed or nationality, from all 
quarters of the civilized world, purely on the score 
of humanity.” 


The “ Interchurch Conference on Federation,” 
leaving aside questions of doctrine, set to work 
promptly on matters of truly vital importance and 
of the greatest interest to all of us. At an early ses- 
sion Bishop Doane, of Albany, N. Y., a churehman, 
said on the subject of divorce: “ Against this hideous 
and horrible infection the Christian Church, under 
whatever name, must stand together as one. Here is 
the place not for federation only, or combination, or 
co-operation, but of absolute, impregnable unity, and 
the place to begin is not in the Legislature, or in the 
divorce courts, but in the teaching of the pulpit, the 
insistence of the ministry and the influence of Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood for the solemnity and 
sacredness of marriage. The hastiness and thought- 
lessness of men and women who are really boys and 
girls, in betrothals, mere impulse with a frothy senti- 
ment or a foul passion; the commercial management 
of match-making for place, for title, for money; the 
careless and criminal neglect of clergymen to find out 
the condition and cireumstances of people coming to 
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them for marriage, are at the bottom of the misery of 
so much married life to-day. And as one studies the 
surroundings of what is called a wedding in our time, 
one cannot but deplore the irreverent confusion and 
display which drown the religiousness and disturb 
the dignity of the service itself, and the vulgar viola- 
tion of the modesty and privacy which belong to the 
entrance on this holy state, with the horseplay of 
placarded trunks and labeled carriages and railway 
trains and stations crowded with noisy outsiders and 
reeking with pelted rice.” 


It was inevitable, of course, that the matter of 
doctrine should be touched on when the “ Inter- 
church Conference ” came to the matter of organiz- 
ing a Federal Council of Churches, for it had been 
understood from the first that not all Christians were 
to be included, but only those who hold officially to 
the traditional doctrine of the “ divinity of Christ,” 
and this limitation had to be safeguarded. In the 
preamble to the constitution was the wording, “ Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Saviour,” but this was changed 
to “Jesus Christ our Divine Lord and Saviour.” 
A list of denominations was set down as including 
those eligible to representation in the general coun- 
sel. All the ‘“ evangelical” denominations are in- 
cluded, “the Friends” being named, though this 
could not include any body of Friends who are will- 
ing to have in their fellowship those not sound as to 
the “divinity of Christ,” as our body is by practice 
if not by the Philadelphia discipline. Professor 
James Q. Dealey, of Brown University, a Baptist in- 
stitution, moved an amendment including the article, 
“That no phraseology contained in the plan of 
union shall be construed to imply any doctrinal basis 
whatever save that implied in the broadest Christian 
unity.” This amendment was not carried, and the 
good brethren representing in nominal membership 
about one-fourth of the population of our “ Chris- 
tian” nation insisted on shutting themselves off to 
themselves. A plea was made that the Catholics be 
“admitted,” it being urged that they “ certainly be- 
lieve enough.” The chairman ruled that Catholics. 
are not excluded by the terms adopted. 








A TRUE EDUCATOR. 


The following appeared as an editorial in the 
Baltimore American for Eleventh month 16th: 

“The many heartfelt and appreciative tributes 
that were paid to Mr. Eli M. Lamb on his seventieth 
birthday were but a proper recognition of the valu- 
able services he has rendered in thiscommunity. For 
more than forty years has Mr. Lamb been a teacher, 
and not only a teacher, but a true educator of youth, 
inspiring them with his own devotion to the cause of 
education. All who have come under his influence, 
in school or out, have been the better for it, and 
among those who have profited by his teachings are 
many of Baltimore’s most successful and most useful 
citizens. 

“The profession of teacher cannot be counted as 
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one that has no rewards when it brings with it the 
esteem and high regard of a whole community. Such 
a work as Mr. Lamb has done lives in the lives of 
others, and exercises an influence for good not only 
upon those who have been or who now are his pupils, 
but by others with whom they are associated and by 
those who will come after them. Hale and hearty 
at three score and ten, Mr. Lamb is to be congratu- 
lated not only for what he has done, but for what he 
is still able to do.” 


A SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


The following is taken from the columns of the 
Baltimore Sun of Eleventh month 15th: 

‘ With his eyes brighter and his wits keener than 
many men half his age, Prof. Eli M. Lamb, one of 
the best-known educators in Maryland, founder of 
Lamb’s Preparatory School, and now‘associate prin- 
cipal of Friends’ School, celebrated his seventieth 
birthday last night with a reunion of his family at 
the home of his son, Mr. Arthur L. Lamb, Beechdale 
Road, Roland Park. 

“ Himself, the son of a man of learning, Professor 
Lamb is the father of five children, three of whom are 
teachers and all persons of culture. Besides his 


fatherly pride in their presence, and the pleasure of 
the attendance of his intimate friends, he had the 
satisfaction of receiving letters of congratulation 
from the leading educators in the city and from 
many persons at a distance. 

* His five children are: Mr. F. Emerson Lamb, of 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company; 


Prof. Arthur L. Lamb, of the Country School for 
Boys; Mrs. Thomas B. Hull, Jr.; Miss M. Elizabe.h 
Lamb, vice-prineipal of the Friends’ School, Locust 
Valley, N. Y., and Miss Margaretta W. Lamb, assist- 
ant principal of McKim Kindergarten. Present also 
were five grandchildren: Marie F., Dorothy and Mar- 
jorie Lamb, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. F. Emerson 
Lamb; Arthur Morton and Paul Chadwick Lamb, 
sons of Mr. Arthur L. Lamb. Mrs. Lamb, the wife of 
Professor Lamb, was there and came in for her share 
of the congratulations. 

“ Among those present were: Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Emerson Lamb, Mr. and Mrs. George M. Lamb, 
Misses Marie, Dorothy and Marjorie Lamb, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas B. Hull, Jr., Miss M. Eliza- 
beth Lamb, Miss Margaretta Lamb, Miss R. E. 
Lamb, Mrs. M. L. Cox, Miss Hettie Cox, Miss H. E. 
Corkran, Mr. G. M. Lamb, Jr., Mr. Robert R. Lamb, 
Mrs. James Lamb, Masters Arthur Motter Lamb, 
Paul Chadwick Lamb, Dr. and Mrs. O. Edward Jan- 
ney, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Reese, Miss Reese, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Lewis, Miss Lewis, Miss Lovegrove, Mr. 
Stephen Harry and Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin H. 
Miller. 

“ Among those who sent notes of congratulation 
were the following: President Ira Remsen, of Johns 
Hopkins University; Dean Edward Griffin, of Johns 
Hopkins University; ex-Mayor Alezus Hooper, E. 
Stanley Gary, Harry A. Orrick, Harry Fahnestock, 
Albert Fahnestock, Douglas Wvylie, Alfred R. L 
Dohme, Stephen C. Harry, Edward L. White, Isaac 
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Walker, Robert M. Reese, Albert M. Reese, Dr. 
Thomas L. Shearer; Paul Motter, Chicago, UL; 
Myron H. Colony, Denver, Col.; George E. Cox, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Prof. Edward Deichman, Mr. 
and Mrs. David W. Branson, Clearbrook, Va.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Reese, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin H. 
Miller, Sandy Spring, Md.; Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Cornell, Mr. and Mrs. David M. Fulton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles L. Fulton, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver J. Matthews, 
New York, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. T. Janney Brown, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas N. Taylor, 
Mrs. Franees Hartley Shoemaker, Waco, Tex.; Mrs. 
Charles Hollingsworth, Fallston, Md.; Dr. Omar 
Pancoast, Caleb Moore, Eugene Merryman, Mrs. 
Samuel H. Ranck, Otis Putnam, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Mrs. William K. Bartlett, Joel Gutman; Dean Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond, Swarthmore, Pa.; Misses Luey 
Sutton, M. Elizabeth Janney, Nellie Detrick, Mabel 
Detrick, Sara Farquhar, Martha Townsend, Louisa 
P. Blackburn, Mabel Hutzler, Annette Hopkins, Ella 
K. Barnard, Hettie L. Cox, Lenore Straus, Elizabeth 
P. Blackburn, Prof. William I. Hull; Prof. Thomas 
W. Sidwell, Washington, D. C.; Paul Paine, Boston, 
Mass.; Carroll T. Bond, William Penrose, Thomas B. 
Hull, Jr., William P. Turner, Charles P. Blackburn, 
Richard L. Bentley, Chadwick M. Baker, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


“ Professor Lamb is a son of the late John Emer- 
son and Esther Lamb, and was born near Gunpowder 
Station, Baltimore County, November 14th, 1855. 
His earlier education was obtained at the county dis- 
trict schoo] and the Milton School, which was a high- 
grade private institution conducted by his father. He 
afterward entered the junior class at Haverford Col- 
lege, where his education was completed. 

“ After leaving college he began his educational 
work, starting as assistant principal of the Milton 
Boarding School. He remained in that position until 
1861, when he withdrew, with the intention of estab- 
lishing a school in Baltimore. This, however, was 
prevented then by the war, and it was not until 1864 
that, under the auspices of the Society of Friends, he 
started the first school of its kind in this city. The 
school was on Lombard Street and as a co-educational 
institution proved successful. Soon Professor Lamb’s 
ability as an educator became known throughout the 
city, and he ranked among the first instructors of the 
South. He remained principal of the school he estab- 
lished until 1899. During this time it continued to 
grow in numbers and popularity, and became one of 
the largest college preparatory institutions in the 
State. Professor Lamb’s School was one of the first 
to weleome Johns Hopkins University to the city, and 
sent many of its students there and to other promi- 
nent universities. 

“Tn 1885 the school was moved from Lombard 
Street to commodious quarters at Preston and Me- 
Culloh Streets, where it was conducted by Professor 
Lamb under the name of the Friends’ Elementary 
and High School until it became consolidated with 
the Friends’ School, Park Avenue and Laurens 
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Street, where Professor Lamb is still actively engaged 
as associate principal. 

“ Professor Lamb’s high character, deep sincerity 
and unselfish devotion to the interests of all who came 
in contact with him prompted a love and esteem for 
the venerable educator which are, indeed, rare. He 
has always been an able and progressive leader and an 
authority on school methods and discipline; a pro- 
moter of sound learning and an ardent worker in the 
cause of temperance. 

“ He is a member of many educational societies, 
the Kindergarten Association of Baltimore and a 
trustee of Swarthmore College.” 

The following verses, written by Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, were among the letters received on the morn- 
ing of the 14th: 

TO “ COUSIN ELI.” 
They help the world, who, by their kindly deeds 
And wisely spoken words, reach daily needs; 
Who, when crude youth on education bent 
Sought Learning’s path, on heavenly mission sent, 
With scanty means, but rich in youth and hope,— 
Would train that mind with storm and stress to cope 
And send it forth into this world of work 
Prepared to do its part and not to shirk, 
But sound its note of challenge sweet and clear, 


To battle for the Right and not to fear; 
Such, Teacher, thy endeavor and reward. 


as clerks, was an especially live and interesting one. 
Of the twenty-four representatives only two were 
absent. The queries were answered and discussed at 
some length by many Friends. 

Alvan Haines deplored the fact that the reports 
showed one mid-week meeting laid down, and queried, 
‘What have you and I to do in the matter?” He 
had hoped for a change that would indicate life, that 
would show sacrifice for the good of Society and 
each other. Then let us go to our meetings filled 
with the love of God. Too many go to be enter- 
tained, forgetful that something is required of us. 
If we set our hands to the gospel plow there will not 
be these reports, and if our meetings go down the 
principles will go also. 

James Q. Atkinson voiced the feeling that condi- 
tions have changed, so it is not possible to longer keep 
up some of the meetings, but he did not feel there 
was any danger of the principle going also. He felt 
there was enough property interest, enough to inter- 
est business men and give them work to do in looking 
after this end of the matter. 

Reuben. P. Kester felt there was much under the 
surface that is highly encouraging. It is a period of 
transition, and instead of there being less interest 


Rts For far and wide among the sons of men, now there is more work being done than in years 
ss Through trade, profession, and by voice or pen in the s > but i h , bv tl . , 
itl We labor, children of thy thought not in the same way, but in other ways by the young 


And products of the work that thou hast wrought. 
; May God’s rich blessings on thee now descend; 
} Our guide, our teacher, comrade and our friend! 
‘ 
' 


people. 

Arthur Dewees felt it was largely a question of 
taith whether we really believe in this Quakerism of 
ours. We must have interest in spirituality as well 
as other things. James Bonner, Emma Gaskill, Lee- 
dom Worrell, Charles Livezey, Susan Y. Foulke, 
Ellwood Roberts, Ellen Croasdale, Nathaniel Rich- 
ardson and others took part in the spirited discussion. 

The hopes of the Society for the future, it was de- 








ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

if With the autumn sunlight gilding the landscape 
around Byberry meeting house, the quatterly meet- 
ing was held there on Fifth-day, the 9th instant, with 
a much larger attendance than for many years past. 
The meeting being held two miles away from either 


HH} clared, depended upon enlisting young people in the 
{ : llev clearly shows this 1 be : ne ° 
| train or tro ey clearly shows this outpouring must € | work of promoting its interests. To the complaint 
i} because of real interest in Friendly affairs in and | ¢hat older members of the meetings were compelled 
i around this neighborhood, and others for the distance | to do all themselves one Friend replied, “ The young 
| | eee nae ° ; : : ~_ : ’ we 

A of the many miles embraced in this quarter, as well people will come forward just as fast as you give them 
“it as on the part of those from other quarters, for no | the opportunity.” 

ww - ee Pea a 4 as = The report of Friends’ Boarding Home, at Norris- 

él rey ern ae ere See is enure’y | town, was read. This showed total receipts for the 

country neighborhood were well filled. After the | year were $14,462.11, and total expenses amounted 
oll gathering into the silence, Reuben P. Kester, a visit- | } 


to something over $9,000, with twenty boarders in 
the Home. 

The report of the philanthropic committee showed 
good work done with nearly forty barrels sent to 
Southern Schools, and about $100 in cash, besides 
good interesting conferences held and well attended. 

At the close of the meeting all were invited to 
lunch in the old Byberry Hall, this being the first 


ing Friend, whose company was very welcome, spoke 
if at some length. 

our Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, Pa., arose with 
the query, “ How shall we get into harmony with the 
divine mind, and having done so, how may we main- 
tain it? He then answered it briefly. “ What we 
need is a practical religion—no new creed or dogma, 


mss 





il but a simple call to faithfulness. Men of scholastic time, as guests had always been entertained at the 
. attainments have searched for heaven and have 


homes of members before. A. C. 


found no place save the human heart. 
reliance in creed or doctrine. 
query for himself.” 

Emma Gaskill, of Jenkintown, then spoke, taking 
as her theme, “ Take my yoke upon you, and I will 
make it light.” 

The business session, in which Elizabeth W. Ely, 
of Jenkintown, and Joseph Foulke, of Ambler, acted 


I place little 
Each must answer the 





The Bible is of value to us just in proportion as it 
helps us to see him, to know him, to trust him; but if 
the Bible does not bring you into a vital union with 
Jesus Christ, so that you have his mind and follow 


his footsteps, it profiteth vou nothing.—Washington 
Gladden. 
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THE HOUSE OF PRAYER. 


[Read at the Civic Dedication of Abraham Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, and published in The Commons for Eighth month.] 


Deeds are the prayers of those, 

Those strong, brave souls that face the world, 
That face the dark, and unafraid 

Would seek thy face, oh God. 


They pray with trowel, loom, with ship, with axe, 
They pray in furrowed field, in candled mine, 
They pray in hospital, in court, in mart 

Whose honest work is service to all men. 


Men cannot curse Thee, they but curse themselves 
That violate the laws of brotherhood. 

Thy measure is full measure to each life, 

No grace for shirk, no tolerance for greed. 


Make this a House of Prayer, 
Let thought and deed go bravely forth. 
To help, to hearten all thy folk; 
Make this Thy house, oh God. 
—Anonymous. 


BIRTHS 


KENDERDINE.-—At Newtown, Bucks County, Pa., on First- 
day, Eleventh month 19th, 1905, to Robert and Elizabeth Sta- 
pler Kenderdine, a daughter, who is named Ruth Briggs. 


MARRIAGES. 


BROWN—SMITH.—At the home of the bride, near Lincoln, 
Va., on Ninth month 14th, 1905, William T. Brown, son of 
Samuel Brown (deceased) and Virginia Brown, was united in 
marriage with Bertha J. Smith, daughter of Edward J. Smith 
(deceased) and Mary Hannah Smith. 

LIPPINCOTT—WASHBURN.—At the home of the bride’s 
grandparents, Caroline and the late Joshua B. Washburn, at 
Chappaqua, N. Y., on Eleventh month 18th, at six o’clock, un- 
der the care of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting of Friends, Mary 
Stuart, daughter of the late Alfred Washburn, of Chappaqua, 
N. Y., and Anna W. Eastburn, of Yardley, Pa., and James 
Janney, son of Howard W. and Anna Janney Lippincott, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MASON—EVES.—At the home of the bride’s mother in 
Woodbury, N. J. (formerly of Millville, Pa.), on Sixth month 
15th, 1905, under the care of Woodbury Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, George A. Mason, of Bloomsburg, Pa., and T. Louisa 
Eves, daughter of Sarah E. and the late Chandlee R. Eves. 


YOUNG—YARNALL.—At 3224 Woodland Avenue, West 
Philadelphia, on the 7th of Eleventh month, 1905, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Jefferson J. Young and Rachel T. Yarnall, both of 
Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


BETTS.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 
Charles Malone Betts, in his 68th year. 


FOULKE.—On Eleventh month 2d, 1905, Edward Jeanes 
Foulke, son of William G, and Anna C. Foulke. 


PRICE.—At the home of his son-in-law, George S. Cheyney, 
Cheyney, Pa., Paxson Price, in the 88th year of his age; a 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


ROBERTS.—On Eleventh month 18th, 1905, Margaret, wife 
of John C. Roberts, in her 46th year. She was a consistent and 
valued member of Abington Meeting. In her immediate family 
and among her friends and neighbors she was always thought- 
ful for others rather than for herself, and her active and use- 
ful life will be sadly missed among all who knew her. 


WOODNUTT.—A large gathering of friends assembled on 
the 19th inst., on the sixth floor of the Atheneum Building, 
Chicago, to take leave of our late friend, Thomas W. Wood- 
nutt. Besides those from our own meeting, numbers were 
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present from the other branch of Friends, and many who had 
been associated with the deceased in a business way. 


Testimony was freely borne to the uprightness of his deed 
and conversation, and to his cheerful and sympathetic spirit. 
Mention was made again and again of the acts of kindness 
springing from his constant thoughtfulness for others, par- 
ticularly for those who were in trouble or affliction. His help- 
ful visits among widely-scattered Friends will be sorely missed. 
Many colored people have felt the influence of his benevolent 
spirit. There was a general feeling of thankfulness to the 
Giver of all good for the example of bis life, and it was felt 
that the words, “All is well,” spoken by Thomas Woodnutt 
near the close of his illness, show that he had been summoned 
with the words, “ Well done, thou good and faithful servant; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” J. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The following extracts, clipped from the Evening Item, of 
Richmond, Ind., are quoted in the American Friend as good il- 
lustrations of practical Quakerism: “ Perhaps never before in 
the history of Earlham College has that institution taken such 
an active interest in a municipal campaign as did the faculty 
and students at the school this fall. This morning when 
President Kelly walked to the rostrum in the chapel he was 
given an ovation. President Kelly had taken a prominent part 
in the speaking crusade conducted by the churches against Dr. 
Zimmerman, and he had also expressed the desire in the college 
chapel that the principles for which Mayor Zimmerman stood 
(graft and bossism) be overthrown. This morning the stu- 
dents felt that the victory of Dr. Schillinger was also a victory 
for President Kelly and for that reason he was greeted wiv 
cheers and applause.” In an account of election day we find: 
“None stood firmer than Timothy Nicholson, the best known 
man in Richmond. Seventy-seven years lay on his shoulders 
and yet he stood all day at the polls in his precinct in the 
Fourth Ward, fighting against bossism in the party which he 
saw born, and with which he has always voted since its birth.” 


The regular meeting of the Literary and Social Section of 
the Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association was held on 
Second-day evening, Eleventh month 20th. Dr. Joseph S. 
Walton, of George School, gave an interesting and instructive 
talk on “ The Message of George Fox.” Nellie P. Ferry enter- 
tained us with two recitations, one “ Mrs. Brown at the Base- 
ball Game,” the other a selection from “The Babes in the 
Wood.” Charles J. Suplee, Jr., recited a “Poem of Everyday 
Life.” A social hour followed, during which all present par- 
took of a few light refreshments. A large number were pres- 
ent, and we hope that all who were present will invite others 
who would enjoy being with us to attend the next meeting on 
Twelfth month 18th. HANNAH E. Scort, Secretary. 

Southern Half-Yearly Meeting (formerly Southern Quarterly 
Meeting) is now held only in Tenth month and in Fourth 
month. It is held the third Fourth-day of these months, at 
Camden, Del., in Tenth month, and at Third Haven (Easton, 
Md.), in Fourth month. The dates in Friends’ Almanac for 1906 
are wrongly given on page 55, and in the calendar for Eleventh 
month (should be Tenth month 24th) and for Fifth (should 
be Fourth month 25th). It is suggested that all Friends hav- 
ing copies of the Almanac insert those changes, and that the 
publishers of the Almanac be promptly notified of all changes 
in any of our meetings. 

At the monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at 
Race Street on the 15th, four persons were taken into mem- 
bership by convincement, applications for membership were 
received from three others, and four members who had com- 
mitted the once disciplinary offence of marrying “out of meet- 
ing ” were cordially and quite as a matter of course retained in 
membership at their own request. One resignation was given 
final action and accepted, but this was not felt to be a loss to 
the Society of Friends, as it was understood the Friend in- 
tended joining the other body of Friends, feeling more at one 
with them as regards doctrinal matters. 


The Friends’ Almanac for 1906 is now ready, and may be 
obtained at the Friends’ Bookstore, Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, for ten cents a copy (twelve cents, postpaid). 
No Friend can afford to be without it who is interested in 
knowing where our various meetings are situated and when 
they are held. 
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AN INQUIRY. 


Can any of our readers give us the author of a poem on 
“ Humility ” that was familiar to many Friends half a century 
or more ago? It begins: 

“ Humility, the fairest, loveliest flower 
That grew in Paradise and the first that died.” 
—EpITors. 








LIBRARY ANNUAL MEETING, PHILADEL- 
'  PHIA. 


The annual address before the Library Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia will be given this year by Prof. Albert 
T. Clay, of the Department of Assyriology, University of Penn- 
sylvania. His subject will be “ Life in Babylonia Before the 
Time of Abram,” and will be illustrated with some fine views 
of recent explorations and finds. It will be given in the Cen- 
tral School Auditorium, Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Fifth- 
day, the 24th, at 8 p.m. A cordial invitation is extended not 
only to all who are in any way associated with the interests 
of the Library at Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, but also to all 
who would be interested in the subject of the annual address. 








THE PLAINFIELD CONFERENCE. 

The autumn meeting of the General Conference of Friends’ 
Associations at Plainfield, N. J., on Seventh-day, the 25th, be- 
gins at 10.30 a.m. for the morning session, at which the sub- 
ject will be “Preparation for Service in the Society of 
Friends at Woodbrooke, England.” The discussion will be in- 
troduced by Eleanor Wood, of George School, and Arthur M. 
Dewees, of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Both are ex- 
students of Woodbrooke. 

At the afternoon session, which will begin at 2 o’clock, the 
address will be by Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of 
the American Peace Society, who will speak on * The Present 
Status of the Arbitration Movement.” 

Details as to railroad and other arrangements will be found 
in advertisement on first cover page. 








PENNSYLVANIA PEACE SOCIETY 
ANNIVERSARY. 

The Pennsylvania Peace Society anniversary will be held on 
the afternoon and evening of Twelfth month 7th, at the Au- 
ditorium of the Young Friends’ Association Building. 

Beside the usual routine of annual business, the following 
speakers will deliver addresses: In the afternoon, Hon. W. H. 
Berry, Mayor of Chester and State Treasurer (elect); in the 
evening, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, M.C., of Missouri, who was 
instrumental in forming the American section of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union; and Rev. Scott F. Hershey, of Wooster, 
0., who will speak on “The Place of John Hay in the Peace 
Movernent.”’ 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On Third-day evening, Eleventh month 14th, the Joseph 
Leidy Scientific Society held its regular meeting. The exer- 
cises were in charge of the department of biology. 

The point of view of Dr. David Starr Jordan in his argument 
against war in his lecture on Seventh-day evening on “ The 
Blood of the Nation,” was new to many, and was instructive to 
all. It seems worth while to suggest to those who wish to fol- 
low up this line of thought that Dr. Jordan’s address has been 
published by the Unitarian Association of Boston. The firm of 
D. Appleton & Company have also published an earlier book of 
his on “Imperial Democracy,” which gives much information 
along this and other lines. 

Dr. Edward H. Magill, of New York, and David Ferris, of 
Wilmington, were the speakers at meeting on First-day morn- 
ing. 

On First-day evening the regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held, with the new officers, Dudley 
Perkins, president, and Jeanette Curtis, secretary, in charge. 
The discussion for the evening was to outline the future policy 
for this year. Valuable suggestions were given by Barclay 
Spicer, Frank Bartram, Dr. Speakman and several others. 

R. C. T. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


SoLtespury.—The Young Friends held their meeting for Elev- 
enth month on the 12th, with a good attendance and interest- 
ing session. Agnes B. Williams presided and read the scrip- 
ture lesson. A minute of the previous meeting was read by 
Alice R. Price; also a communication from the General Confer- 
ence Secretary, containing suggestions for improving the work 
of the organization. 

The program for the General Conference of Friends’ Asso- 
ciations, to be held in Plainfield, N. J., Eleventh month 25th, 
as representatives to attend this meetings were appointed— 
Huldah P. Mattison, Agnes B. Williams, John H. Ely, Eastburn 
Reeder, and Achsah Hurley. 

Rebecca 8S. Lownes read of the educational work that should 
be done by Young Friends’ Associations. John H. Ely read 
from the Discipline concerning “Trades.” Achsah L. Hurley 
read a beautiful poem, and Dr. Marshall reported current 
topics, and thought that civic conditions would lead to purer 
public life. 

Prof. George L. Maris spoke most entertainingly of “A 
Neglected People,” describing the poor whites that live in the 
mountains in the South. In this hilly region live 2,000,000 
illiterate people, apparently contented in most instances, with 
their great lack of school advantages. Friend Maris would 
propose national aid to establish schools. 

Dr. Marshall and R. M. Price further discussed the topic, as 
both gentlemen had visited them and found them hospitable, 
with fair morals and good physical condition, though lacking 
culture and refinement. 

George Walton, of Wilmington, Del., will address the meet- 
ing on Twelfth month 10th on “Scope of Young Friends’ As- 
sociation Work.” The topics will be discussed by Agnes S. 
Ely, Dr. G. M. Marshall, Milton Michener and Kate Quinby. 





Oxrorp, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met on the 
evening of the 15th, at the home of Dr. Truman and Sarah B. 
Coates, it being the third meeting of the season. Despite the 
inclemency of the weather there were more than twenty-five 
persons in attendance. Aside from the routine business of the 
meeting the following papers were read: Reporting the differ- 
ent departments of the late Baltimore Yearly Meeting; “ Views 
Afoot,” by John Gunning; “ Report of First-day School Work,” 
Mary Ebert; “Business Sessions,’ Mary Reynolds; “ Re- 
ligious Meetings,” Frank Webster; “ Notes by the Way,” Sarah 
B. Coates,” all of which were interesting and commented on by 
those who were not in attendance on the meetings. Visitors 
present were Nellie Coates, Richardsmere, Md.; Bertha Shot- 
well, Cold Stream, Ontario, Canada, and Warren Webster, Er- 
cildoun, Pa. The next meeting will be in two weeks from 
above date. ae 





Mepia, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Media Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the Friends’ Schoolhouse on Washington 
Street and Gayley Terrace on the evening of Eleventh month 
14th, 1905. On account of election the Third-day before, the 
meeting was postponed one week. 

The program of the evening consisted of a sketch of the 
life of Verdi, the musical composer, read by Mrs. W. Irwin 
Cheyney. After reading a description of the operas composed 
by Verdi, the music was played on the violin by Mr. Wm. 
Ottie, accompanied by Miss Anne J. Darlington. A most in- 
teresting and instructive paper on current events, written and 
read by Robert Fussell, was greatly appreciated by the au- 
dience. 

Miss May Fairlamb gave much pleasure to those present by 
her ably-written paper on “ Friends and Music” [which is to 
appear in full later in the INTELLIGENCER], and received many 
congratulations after the meeting closed. 


PASADENA, CAL.—On Eleventh month 12th a regular meeting 
of the Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of 
George F. Howell. The meeting was opened by the reading of 
the 40th chapter of Isaiah. The clerk read the second lesson 
of the Christian History Series on “The Saving and Complet- 
ing Power of Faith.” Alice Lewis answered the question, 
“ How do Faith and Belief Differ ?” Faith is of the heart, be- 
lief of the reason. Anna Vaughan said that belief is not a 
matter of choice, but something that comes to us as the light 
comes. Anna Lewis: “Faith brings with it hope.” John 
Griest: “Faith is not necessarily truth.” Anna Lewis: “It 
is truth for us.” Charles Lewis: “ Belief is founded on our in- 
tellect; faith goes farther. We have faith because we cannot 
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help it.” Mary Marotz spoke on the question, “Is It Not Pos- 
sible to Practice Religion Without Doctrine or Creed?” She 
said that we must all have some creed. Even the old Friends 
each had their own individual creeds. While the ideal life is 
to live without a creed or doctrine, we should think of the sub- 
merged tenth who are not yet ready to live without law, moral 
or spiritual. For the sake of those who cannot stand alone we 
must have law to hold up the weak. They need a doctrine and 
a ereed. While we can virtually live without a creed, although 
we will each have a creed of our own, the weak need it. 

Anna Lewis: “ The doing away with creeds is the first step 
toward doing away with outward law.” Charles Lewis: 
“Creeds are just as much a necessity to the majority of man- 
kind as law, but an iron-clad creed has been the cause of a 
great deal of hypocrisy. One joining a church with a hard-and- 
fast creed puts on an armor which prevents growth.” 

Mary Yeo read a paper on how this question is answered by 
history, psychology, philosophy, and our own experience. His- 
tory seems to point to the fact that its greatest events have 
been accomplished under some doctrine or creed. Psychology 
teaches that while there is something in man to guide him 
aright, some sort of doctrine or creed would help, and almost 
every individual who seeks to live the highest and best formu- 
lates for himself some rules of life, some doctrine or creed. 
Philosophy shows that many of the greatest scientists have 
been men of faith—professing Christians. Our own experience 
shows that we do live under some creed by which our lives are 
guided. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read, and the program 
for Eleventh month 26th. Sentiments were given, and after a 
brief silence the meeting adjourned to meet again Eleventh 
month 26th with Anna Vaughan. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Lizzie M. Strawn, Tenth month 19th, 1905. 
Twenty-three were present. Franklin Ball opened the meeting, 
and read the 53d chapter of Isaiah. Emma Shaw read the ar- 
ticle on “ Wills ” from the Discipline. Mellie P. Johnson read 
“Calling the Angels In.” Laura Haddock read the poem, 
“Nobility,” by Alice Cary. “An October Day in the Woods” 
was the subject of a reading by Ella M. Ball. A talk on the 
beauties of nature followed. As there were a number of little 
folks present at the meeting an opportunity was given them 
to entertain the older ones. The response was a hearty one, 
enjoyed by all; those who responded were Jessie and Lillian 
Shaw, Henry Kinsey and Alfred Johnson. Sentiments were 
then given, and the meeting adjourned to meet Eleventh month 
16th, at the home of Edward and Mary Shaw. 

The Association met at the regular time at the above-named 
place. Officers all present. The 57th Psalm was read by the 
president. Eleanor Foulke gave some reminiscences of the life 
of Katherine Foulke. This proved very interesting, as most of 
those present knew her, or had often heard of her sterling 
qualities. The remainder of the evening was given to busi- 
ness. Two delegates were appointed to attend the General 
Conferente of Young Friends’ Associations at Plainfield—name- 
ly, Eleanor Foulke and E. Irene Meredith. 

The subject of forming a Whittier Reading Circle was pre- 
sented, and well received. A committee was appointed to bring 
forth names of officers to serve the coming year. Sentiments 
were given, and after the usual silence the meeting adjourned 
to meet Twelfth month 21st, at the home of Penrose and 
Annie B. Roberts. A. B. R., Cor. See. 








“LOVE AND UNITY.” 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XLI. 
Text, Eph., iv., 13; Bible readings, Eph., iv. 

All the activities of Quakerism focus themselves upon these 
two words, “love and unity.” Their spirit permeates the early 
writings of Friends. Love of man to man, and man to God 
conditioned unity. A unity of faith, made manifest in many 
beliefs, but one faith; a unity of purpose made manifest by 
many endeavors, but one purpose; a unity of relation, made 
manifest by many efforts and methods on man’s part to unite 
himself with God, but shown forth by the one perfect relation 
of the Son to the Father. Here was a unity sought after by 
the early Friends with an eagerness and a hope which indicated 
an unshaken faith in the possibility of attaining the “ measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

As these word were used by early Friends it is impossible 
to separate them without wrenching the true meaning and pur- 
pose of their use. Combined they recognized a love and unity 


in the Church as well as a love and unity among individuals. 
To them these two tendencies were not one and the same.1 The 
numerous letters of George Fox and epistles of the early yearly 
meetings hold these words together, but show forth a concern 
in each of the two directions. 

“Hold fast the blessed unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.”1 This early yearly meeting utterance indicates that 
there was no misgiving at that time as to the full understand- 
ing of the terms “love and unity” in the spirit, or hesitation 
as to the direction such concern was to take. 

Thirty years later the same yearly meeting, having experi- 
enced a lack in this matter, issues the following: “ Love and 
unity is the true ornament and bond of our Society, under our 
heavenly head, Christ Jesus, and without which formality will 
take the place of substance, and the life and power of true re- 
ligion will be withdrawn.” 

This well-grounded fear that formality would take the place 
of substance led to a widespread effort to preserve this unity 
by renewed individual effort and faithfulness. “Are you not 
sensible,” continues the same testimony, “that the way to 
stand firm in that unity and love is for every member to have 
a watch over his own heart, and to examine whether he finds 
love to God and the brethren really established there, upon all 
oceasions, but more especially when we meet together for wor- 
ship and discipline ? ” 2 

To build and preserve a church on the ground of sincere wor- 
ship in the Spirit, was a matter of serious importance. Here 
was a body of people claiming to have been gathered 
together by God, claiming an unfettered opportunity for 
free gospel worship, claiming to have no creed, and strenuous 
in their opposition to the building of any theological fences 
that would hedge, hamper or limit. In the line, then, of theo- 
logical organization, their sole dependence was upon a clear 
conception, and thorough application of what might be called 
“ Quaker Unity.” 

“This spiritual unity,” says Isaac Penington, “is the meet- 
ing of the same spiritual nature ” in different persons and con- 
ditions, meeting in “one and the same spiritual center or 
stream of life. When the spirit or souls of men are begotten 
by one power into life, and meet in heart there, so far as they 
thus meet there is true unity among them.” Doing the same 
thing, thinking the same thing, speaking the same thing, this 
does not unite when the state and condition of the mind are 
wholly within the realms of human nature; it unites only when 
the doing, thinking and speaking are in the same spiritual life. 
“Yea, though the doings, or thoughts, or words be different, 
yet if they proceed from the same principle and nature, there 
is true unity felt therein, where the life alone is judge.” To 
George Fox this being in the unity was being conformable to 
the image of the Son of God; this was unity in spiritual fel- 
lowship. He calls it uniformity through spiritual conformity. 
Being led in our different ways by the Same spirit, Fox called 
it a spiritual conformity and a heavenly uniformity. This 
Spirit, he insisted, will baptize us into one body, of which 
Christ is the head. 4 

With this conception of unity, how has the Society endeav- 
ored to preserve the Church and nurture its members? First 
came letters from Fox and others to individuals and meetings, 
where there seemed to be a lack of this unity. Then came 
yearly meeting advices and epistles, from which, after more 
than half a century of life, the second query was formed. Dis- 
cipline upon individual conduct, upon talebearing and detrac- 
tion, and the settling of differences, came to occupy the time 
and consideration of the meetings, until unity, as Isaac Pen- 
ington defines it, was shrouded under the consideration of per- 
sonal irregularities. All too surely “ formality was taking the 
place of substance.” Friends were persuaded that by a more 
vigorous enforcement of the latter features of the query, the 
essentials of the original love and unity might be restored. In 
1762, from the very strongholds of the Society, where scarce 
any other denominations existed, comes the ery, “ Why is the 
love and unity, as they appeared in ancient beauty among our 
forefathers now so much lost in Society ?”5 

In response to a thought that was more profound than ap- 
parently grammatical, the query had once read, “Is love and 
unity.” ete.; it came to read, “Are love and unity,” ete. The 
feeling that they were distinct and separate things led one 
yearly meeting to drop the word unity from the query, believ- 
ing that love covered all that was required. The offspring of 
this yearly meeting following the example, also left the word 
from their query. After many years the word “ fellowship” 


was inserted where a century before “unity ” had stood. The 
long, sad chapter of Quaker divisions, of prodigals going off 
from the Father’s house with their portion, of the jealous 
brother that staid at home, betokens all too mournfully that 
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the early vitality of love and unity in the Church, in their com- 
bined value, had long since ceased to be either considered or 
even understood. 

Rigid dealings with the detractor and the tale-bearer, the 
faithful application of the doctrine of love in settling personal 
differences, brought into the Society a poise and self-control, 
and mild-mannered demeanor that was not all formality, yet, 
when the strain and tests of unity in the Church came, this in- 
dividual merit, useful as it is in man’s ethical relations to man, 
was wholly incapable of saving from division and the shadow 
of death that threatened to follow. 

There had not been a living in that unity of faith of which 
Paul wrote. There had been an effort to reach into that per- 
fect man who should be the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ, and leave out that unity of faith that brings 
the knowledge of the Son of God. Can there be a future to 
Quakerism without this unity of faith? Can there be a full- 
ness of the stature when love has lost its co-partner, unity? 
Can there be a spiritual fellowship without spiritual unity ? 
REFERENCES : 

1Quoted by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 1687, from pre- 
vious letters. 

2 Issued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 1727. 

3“ Works of Isaac Penington,” vol. i., pp. 638, 639. 2d ed. 

4“ Works of George Fox,” vol. vi., pp. 176, 177. Phila. ed., 
1831. 

5 Minutes of Western Quarterly Meeting of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, 1782. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria~- Street, 3.30 p.m.;  First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa. 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn. 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


cS eS 


llth mo. 24th (6th-day).—* Pictures 
of Babylonian Life,” illustrated address 
by Prof. Clay, of University of Pennsyl- 
vania, at annual meeting Library Asso- 
ciation of Friends, Central School Audi- 
torium, Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, at 8 p.m. No charge for 
admission. Cordial invitation extended. 


llth mo. 25th (7th-day ).—Conference 
of Young Friends’ Association, at Plain- 
field, N. J., morning and afternoon. See 
announcements in previous issues. 


llth mo. 25th (7th-day).—First-day 

School Workers’ Normal Class in Ethi- 

cal Lessons based on the Prophets, under 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, at 2.30 p.m., in | 
(Continued on page 751.) 


DOUBT. 


They bade me cast the thing away, 
They pointed to my hands all bleeding, 
They listened not to all my pleading; 
The thing I meant I could not say; 

I knew that I should rue the day 

If once I cast that thing away. 


I grasped it firm, and bore the pain, 
The thorny husks I stripped and scattered; 
If I could reach its heart what mattered 

If other men saw not my gain, 

Or even if I should be slain? 

I knew the risks, I chose the pain. 


O, had I cast the thing away, 
I had not found what most I cherish, 
A faith without which I should perish,— 
The faith which, like a kernel, lay 
Hid in the husks which on that day 
My instinct would not throw away. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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Absolutely Pure 
A GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


It makes the most delicious 
and healthful hot breads, 


biscuit and cake 


FREE FROM ALUM, LIME OR PHOSPHATIC ACID 


No other baking preparation or powder 


has equal leavening strength 
or healthful qualities 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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Young Friends’ Auditorium, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


llth mo. 25th (7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, at Clear Creek Meet- 
ing House, near McNabb, IIl., at 10 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, day before, at 2 
p-m. 


llth mo. 26th (lst-day). 
Grove Friends’ Association; subject, 
“Fatherhood of God.” “Its Meaning in 
Everyday Life,” Edward A. Pennock; 
“In Relation of Fellowmen,” J. Thomas 
Baker. 


- London 


llth mo. 26th (1st-day).—Girard Ave 
nue, Philadelphia, Junior Conference. 
“Tf we believe that our Society is still 
guided by the Light which led George 
Fox, why are we not doing the active 
missionary work that he did?” This is 
a subject that must have been considered 
by every thoughtful, earnest Friend, and 
as the topic will be open for general dis- 
cussion, it is hoped that all the members 
of the class will express their honest 
conclusions on the subject. 


llth mo. 26th (lst-day).— After- 
meeting conference at Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, 11.45 a.m.; discussion on the 
problems of immigration. 


llth mo. 26th (lst-day).—New York 
and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at Fifteenth and Rutherfurd Place 
Meeting House, New York, at 8 p.m. 
Edward Cornell will speak on “ Inter- 
communication by Railroads as a Factor 
in the Nineteenth Century Awakening.” 


llth mo. 27th (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Pipe Creek Meet- 
ing House, near Union Bridge, Md., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. 


llth mo. 28th (3d-day).—Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Trenton, N. J., at 
10.30 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 10.30 a.m. 


llth mo. 29th (4th-day).—Southern 
Half-Yearly Meeting was wrongly given 
under this date in our last issue and in 
Friends’ Almanac. See Notes and An- 
nouncements. 


llth mo. 30th (5th-day).— Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, at Langhorne, at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
11 am. By special arrangement, train 
leaving Reading Terminal at 9 a.m. will 
stop at Langhorne Station, and will be 
met by trolley for Langhorne. 


12th mo. Ist (6th-day).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at Little Britain, Pa. 
(two miles to Goshen on Oxford & P. B. 
R. R.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
day before, at 2 p.m. 


12th mo. 2d (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Fall Creek, near 
Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, same day, at 8 a.m. 


12th mo. 2d (7th-day).—Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meet*ng, at Marietta, Ia., at 
11 a.m.; ministers and elders, same day, 
at 9.30 a.m. 


FRIENDS’ 


12th mo. 3d (1st-day).—Columbus, O., 


Friends’ Association, at home of Isaac 
Stanton, 1158 Oak Street. 
12th mo. 3d (Ist-day).—At Stanton, 


Del., a circular meeting, by appointment, 
under the care of a committee of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. Car for 
Stanton, from Fourth and Market 
Streets, Wilmington, at 2.15 p.m. 


12th mo. 7th (5th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Woodbury, N. J., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
2 p.m. 


12th mo. 9th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at  Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 9th (7th-day).—Burlington 
First-day School Union will be held at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. Cordial 
invitation extended. 


12th me. 14th (5th-day ).—Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, at Haddonfield, N. J., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


When everybody is interested in poli 
tics it is a good time to read “In the 
District ” in NScribner’s, and 
idea of how the “ 
keeps his influence. 


obtain an 


ward boss” gets and 


The Youth’s Companion continues to 
hold its place as the best all-ar rund 
paper in the country for young people 
of all ages. It makes a good Christmas 
or -birthday present for a thinking boy 
or girl. 
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Raising a grouse from the egg in order 
to photograph his drumming and thereby 
to end the disputation that has vexed 
naturalists and sportsmen from Audu- 
bon down, was the idea, fascinatingly 
put into practice, of C. F. Hodge, Ph.D., 
Professor of Clark University. This 
month’s issue of The Country, Calendar 
contains his authentic account of the 
solving of the mystery, and! the extra- 
ordinary photographs that rewarded his 
patient scientific research. 


Twenty years ago a great life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln was written by his private 
secretaries, John G. Nicolay and John 
Hay. To these two men Lincoln left the 
material for his authorized biography, 
and from this and other material the 
daughter of John G. Nicolay has written 
a story of Lincoln’s life for young read- 
ers, beginning in this month’s St. Nicho- 
Jas, in which she aims to show him as a 
living, breathing American. 


The Century Magazine for 1906 (which 
is $3.70 a year in connection with 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER) announces in 
its list of good things a serial novel by 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, “Lincoln the 
Lawyer,” a straightforward story of 
Lincoln’s legal career, a series of articles 
for farmers, a humorous serial story by 
the author of Clegg.” and “A 
Great Egyptian Discovery ” that will be 
of special interest to Bible students. 


“ Susan 


The remarkable progress made in New 
York City during the past ten years in 
the introduction of athletic sports and 
gaimes into the park playgrounds is de- 
scribed in an illustrated article con- 
tributed to the Periew of Reviews by 
(;. W. Harris. 





Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 





On India paper ; 23 inches 


Boydell engraved plate, made in 1775 from the original painting of Benjamin West 


by 18 inches, on sheets 30 inches by 24 inches 


; from the original 
$3.00 by mail. 


A. L. SMITH, 29 E. Penn St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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SCATTERED SEEDS 


Edited by L. H. HALL, Swarthmore, Pa. 


is an excellent paper for children, published 
monthly for 50 cents a year. New subscribers for 
1906 who send in their names before the close of 
this year will receive the numbers for Eleventh and 
Twelfth months free. 


FRIEND>’ INTELLIGE -CER ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry streets, Philadeipnia 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 





Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co. 


1515 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestaut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner.) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 








Sale of 
Blankets and Quilts 


These items are among the most 
interesting in the sale of odd lots at 
reduced prices : 


White Woolen Blankets in 
Srzes— 

$3.00, 60x80 Blankets — $2.50 a pair 

$5.00, 70x82 Blankets — $3.65 a pair 

$6.50, 80x88 Blankets —$5.00 a pair 


Gray Blankets, 
durable— 


$2.50, 60x60 Blankets— $2.00 a pair 
$3.75, 72x82 Blankets — $3.00 a pair 
$6.00, 78x 86 Blankets — $4.75 a pair 


White Woolen Blankets for Babies’ 
crtbs— 
36 x 54 inches—special at $2.50 a pair 
Extra-large ( 80x90) Cotton-filled 
Comfortables, of best quality— 
$3.50 Comfortables at $2.75 each 
Wool-filled Comfortables—much 
warmth, little weight— 
$5.00 Comfortables at $3.65 each 
Muslin Sheets—extra-heavy and extra 
long : 
90c Sheets, 72x99 inches—75c each 
$1.00 Sheets, 81x99 inches—83c each 
&—- Aisles 11, 12 and 13, Filbert St. 


wanted 


clean, warm and 


Strawbridge & Clothier 





FRIENDS’ IN 


This month’s Century contains the 
opening chapters of a new novel by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, entitled, “ Fenwick’s 
Career.” 


Those who want to hear the other side 
of the question will read in the Review 
of Reviews the article by Vice-President 
Kingsley, of the New York Life, on “ The 
Driving Power of Life Insurance.” 





The life and work of Luther Burbank, 
the famous Californian who has created 
so many new fruits and flowers, is de- 
scribed in. full by W. 8. Harwood, in his 
forthcoming volume entitled, “ New Cre- 
ations in Plant Life.” The Macmillan 
Company will publish this book with 
fifty full-page half-tone plates. 





DAY. 

The gray dawn on the 
Is slow to pass away; 

Still lays Him by in sluggish dreams, 
The golden God of Day. 

And then a light along the hills, 

Your laughter silvery gay— 

The Sun God wakes, a bluebird trills, 
You come, and it is Day. 
-Paul Laurence Dunbar, in 

Lippincott’s. 


mountain top 


November 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late oo 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., 
Hospital; visit before deciding. C. SPENCER 
KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 
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ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


—S 


NTELLIGENCER. 
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BY USING THE 


ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 


Fits any Stove or Furnace. 
Write for bookiet on heating homes. 
\ Rochester Radiator Co, 

19 Furnace St., Kochester.N.Y. 


For hard or 
soft coal, 
wood or gas, 





JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Licensed in Pennsylvania 


Telephones: D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 





SELLING MORE GOODS 


IS NOT A HARD PROPOSITION IF YOU USE 
GOOD PRINTING, 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 





Edward T. Biddle. Howard Biddle. 
1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 
Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS, 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nervous 
cases. No mental cases received. Twenty acres in 
lawn—fine, new building with every comfort. Mas- 
sage, electricity, baths, packs, vibration. Booklet. 
Telephone 84. J. H. Coorgy, M.D., Plainfield, N. J. 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing 
assistance in school matters, are invited to com- 
municate with him. All friends who are teaching. 
or qualified to teach are requested to register. Office 
hours, Seventh days, 9 a. m. to 12, Room 11, Young 
Friends’ Building, 140 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia 





Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1906. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1906. Read the 
figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the Periodi- 


cals named below, for the amount stated 


WEEKLIES 

Periodicals Price for Both 
Springfield Republican, (81), 3-00 
The Nation, ($3), . . 5.00 
Literary Digest, ($3), . 5.00 
Christian Register, ($2), . 4.00 
Scientific American, ($3),. . 4.70 
Sunday School Times, ($1),. . 2.95 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), . 4.45 
The New Voice, ($1), new subs., 2.75 

Renewals, , 2.95 
The Outlook, ($3), - ; 5.00 
The Youths’ Companion, ($1. 73), 

New Subscriptions, 3-45 

Renewals, : 3-85 


** for both.’’ 


MONTHLIES 
Periodicals Price for Both 
| British Friend, (6s,6d & postage), 3.75 
Scribner’s Magazine, oc) ee 4-95 
The Century Magazine, ($4), . 5.70 
Harper’s Magazine, ($4), . 5.40 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), . 5.40 
North American Review, ($s), 6.20 


St. Nicholas, ($3), . 4.70 


Lippincott's Magazine, ($2. 50), 3.85 
The Chautauquan, ($2),. . 3-90 
Scattered Seeds, (fo. 50), ’ 2.40 
The Farm Journal, ($o. $0), ‘ 2.40 
Table Talk, ($1), ‘ ‘ 2.95 ° 
Harper’s Bazar, ($1), 3-00 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us 


and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 
ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


‘* price for both.” 





